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WHAT'S NEEDED ? 


“This"—said Tim Branham, high school junior from Pike 
County, Kentucky—"‘is one of the hardest ways of conducting 
an assembly!” 

He was -holding up a photograph for the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, conducting hearings on fed- 
eral aid for school construction, to look at. 








The picture showed the principal speaking from the corri- 
dor of the small red brick high school which Tim and his 
two hundred and sixty-four fellow students attended. 

Because there is no gym or auditorium—Tim explained— 
the principal has to stand like that, trying to make his voice 
carry through the open doors of the four 20 by 24 foot class- 
rooms, each crowded with sixty-five students plus. 

Such conditions are exceptional. Pike County lies in a coal- 
mining area that’s suffering severely from unemployment. Per- 
haps our own community, reflecting the nation’s general pros- 
perity, has completed a fine new school. Let's listen, all the 
same, to what Mr. C. H. Farley, Pike County School Superin- 
tendent, has to say: 

The citizens of Pike County—he told the Senators—have a hearten- 
ing and sometimes amazing faith in education. They try to do their 
best by their schools. Their board of education is levying the maxi- 
mum amount for education allowed by state law. But our population 
has almost tripled in the last fifty years. Building needs are hope- 


lessly beyond our local resources. Our schools are short of literally 
everything except children. 


What Superintendent Farley says reflects a situation facing 
the entire nation. Last year's four million new babies top 
earlier bumper crops. Those now reaching school age are 
threatening to burst our system at the seams. 

It’s not just buildings we're short on. It’s everything—in- 
cluding: teachers—in a crisis which, because it's been creeping 
up in varying degrees in various places, we've been slow to 
catch on to. 

As Senator Pat McNamara remarked after listening to the 
hearings: “I am impressed by the fact that the problems we 
are talking about are the same the whole country over.” 

These problems are sure to be talked about more and more 
as the White House Conference on Education, scheduled for late 
fall, draws near—with preliminary conferences in every state. 

Here are the topics which the delegates will discuss: 

(1) What should our schools accomplish? (2) In what ways can 
we organize our school system more effectively and economically? (3) 
What are our school building needs? (4) How can we get g 
teachers and keep them? (5) How can we finance our schools—build 
and operate them? 

And they'll take home for further thought this question: “How can 
we obtain a continuing interest in education?” 

Let’s ask ourselves these questions, too. 

: But first, let’s fill in the background. Just how and why, 
¢ in our Republic, has education come to be everybody's busi- 
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- WHY AND HOW? 


“Promote . . . , as an object of primary importance, insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

That was President George Washington's advice to his 
fellow citizens in his farewell address. 

His remark sums up the traditional American belief in the 
value of education. Abraham Lincoln, who characterized our 
government as 5y us, for us, and of us, expressed it, too, when 
he said: “I have faith in the people. . , . let them know the 
truth and the country is safe.” 

The ideal of education for all goes to our very roots. Even 
before the ratification of the Constitution, the Founders of the 
Nation took a practical interest. Congress set aside in the 
Northwest Territory, then in the Southwest, 175 million acres 








of public land to help local communities set up their schools. 
This was the biggest single grant ever made to education. 
From time to time since then, further financial aid has come 
from Congress. 

But the way education should be carried on is not referred 
to in the Constitution. Education had been the concern of 
each local neighborhood and individual colony. So the Framers 
of the Constitution, by not laying down rules, left the matter 
to the states. ; 

Some colonies had taken learning seriously, and very early 
began working towards free education for all. Others had 
made little effort in that direction, with education available to 
the privileged few who cared to pay. And these differing pat- 
terns continued even after we became a nation. 

But what catches on, counts. The New England district 
school system, with local boards of education in charge, set 
the general scheme. 

From first settlement, the New England Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans believed it their duty to teach reading and writing to their 
children. Otherwise—they asked themselves—would not read- 
ing the Bible stop after a single generation? So in 1647 the 
Massachusetts legislature passed a law that each town of fifty 
or more families must set up a school. 


At first the citizens themselves, at New England town 


meeting, planned what needed to be done: hiring a-teacher, 
building a one-room school, figuring out the number of weeks 
or months it should run, raising money through local taxes 
to cover the costs. But as towns grew, with more people at 
meetings, running the schools became awkward to manage. So 
the school board, elected by the townsmen, came into ex- 
istence. 

Those earliest New England school boards are pretty much 
the reason why, all over America, we today follow the general 
plan of putting local boards in direct charge of the schools. In 
some places the unit remains the town. In some it's a larger 
or smaller district. In a number, there’s a county system. But 
everywhere the principle is the same: the schoois are managed 
by a group of local laymen representing the citizens. The vast 
majority of boards serve without pay. 





In over 85° of America’s school districts, the boards are 
elected directly by the people. In the rest, especially in big 
cities, they're appointed. But the Mayor who appoints them, 
as in New York, is himself elected—so running the schools 
keeps right on being up to the voters. 

By the middle of the last century, the idea of free education 
for all was making headway in the North and East. But 
throughout the nation the companion idea of universal com- 
pulsory attendance still had a long way to go. For one thing, 
in a busy country like ours, young people were regarded by 
many as an essential part of the labor force. On the farm, and 
later in the factory, they couldn't be spared for further school- 
ing. 

To solve this and other problems, units of government big- 
ger than the local community began taking more of a hand. In 
1852, Massachusetts passed the first compulsory school at- 
tendance law. State laws regulating child labor came, too— 
though it wasn’t till 1912 that such laws existed throughout 
most of the nation. 

By 1837, Massachusetts had already set up the first State 
Board of Education. Largely advisory at the start, State Boards 
have gradually taken over functions which seem better handled 
at that level. 

One is teacher training. In colonial times, many towns acted 
as though almost anyone would do. Hiring a teacher who 
could keep order was often the local board’s chief aim. 

Though today every state sets its own requirements as to 
what qualifies a teacher to teach, and risen 9 differ in vari- 
ous states, there’s a marked improvement over earlier times 
when it could be said there were no standards at all. 

Another state board function has to do with the costs. 

As schools became more elaborate, the price of running 
them went up. The one-room schoolhouse gave way to con- 
solidation, with pupils in separate grades. High schools, once 
attended mostly by the few who planned going on to college 
with aft eye on entering the professions, began getting many 
morse“ non-college students. Trade and business courses, voca- 
tional agriculture, and other items swelled the curriculum. Each 
school board generally did what it could to offer what its local 
community wanted and needed. For instance, shouldn't the 
gitls have homemaking courses? But everything added meant 
more teachers plus expensive equipment. Local taxes—mostly 
on property—couldn’t carry the load. So the states stepped in. 

Today, 376¢—well over a third—of all public school funds 
comes from the states. These funds help in a number of ways, 
including bearing a share when local communities put up new 
school buildings. 

They are also a potent persuader, if a local community lets 
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its standards drop. Bring them up—says the State Board—or 
you can’t expect help. 

But by and large—though the state legislature has ultimate 

control* over the schools, with the local boards governed by 
the state's laws while at the same time representing and serv- 


ing their own communities — most states don’t throw their 
weight around. Within limits, schools remain a local concern. 


*If it wants to, a State can set up requirements covering what's to be taught, what books are to be used, what the length of 
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WHAT'S UP? 


Senator McNamara said at the recent hearings: “I am im- 
pressed by the way everyone agrees that the problem is a real 
one.” 

Why do we find ourselves in the present jam, and how did 
the crisis begin ? 

It's a situation that’s been thirty or more years in the making. 
Let's look back to the Great Depression and before. 

With World War I to win, there wasn’t much chance to 
build schools. When peace came, then prosperity in the early 
20's, we began to catch up. That meant not only construction 
but improved education all around. Like so many things, edu- 
cation slips back if allowed to stand still. 

Unfortunately, just when ready to move forward in high 
gear—with new methods and curricula, new buildings built or 
planned, and with teachers’ salaries rising to a level where they 
compared not too unfavorably with pay in other careers—the 


“fuel gave out. There was no longer enough money for educa- 


tion. 

During the early years of the depression, the best most indi- 
viduals and communities could do was just to hang on. School 
buildings which had once been new became dilapidated. New 
items in the curriculum were lopped off as an unjustified ex- 
pense. Teachers’ salaries stood still or were cut. 

In the later part of the depression, some school construction 
was carried on in part or wholly at federal expense—to make 
work and to help local communities. 

Then, just as building supplies, tax revenues, and prosperity 
began picking up, World War II started. 

No materials, no men, could be spared with which to correct 
the growing deficit in school buildings and in other school 
needs. 

After the war, Korea caused a further interruption. 

On top of all that, due to the amazing rise in our birth- 
rate, our present educational plant finds itself called on to 
meet the needs of more and still more young people. 

The problem is made doubly serious by what's happening 
with teachers. Just when we'll be needing teachers in large 
numbers, the supply is running short. 

It’s running short at the source. Because working condi- 


tions, pay, and the chance to advance, look more attractive in - 


industry and elsewhere, not enough young people to keep up 
the supply are willing to train for and enter teaching. 

On account of these same conditions—aside from reasons 
like marriage—teachers are leaving their classrooms at a turn- 
over rate which would be considered a catastrophe in any 
other profession. Unless something's done to get enough good 
teachers and keep them, the situation could become disastrous 
to the America we cherish. Teachers are indispensable. They 
teach, and that's what education does. They spend much more 
time with young people, and thus influence them more, than 
anyone else outside the family. What's taught goes way be- 
yond facts. Formation of character, growth of ideals, a con- 
structive interest in good citizenship—these are all part of the 
job. 

Without teachers, enough good teachers, how can we keep 
up the quality of America’s coming generations? 

“Believe me”’—Superintendent Farley warned the committee 
members at the Senate hearings—"‘when I tell you that poten- 
tial leadership is dying on the vine in Pike County, Kentucky. 
. . . As the Federal government has discovered through the 
military draft, great numbers of Pike County adults are illiter- 
ate.” 

Let's turn to the nationwide picture. Of the seventeen mil- 
lion men examined for the draft, five million were rejected as 
unfit. Illiteracy was a major cause for rejection. It is a blight- 


ing handicap any way you look at it. The highest rejection 
rate for all reasons generally showed up in states which spent 
the lowest amount per pupil on education in the public 
schools. 

In this atomic age, survival itself can depend on leader- 
ship.t In June, 1954, according to a National Education Asso- 
ciation§ statement, only two hundred and fifty-nine men and 
women specifically prepared to teach physics graduated from 
our colleges and universities. Even more alarming—the state- 
ment continues—less than 40% of those seemed likely to ac- 
cept teaching jobs. The rest, for reasons we've looked at, will 
switch to industry. 

Who will train the scientists required in the years to come? 

We need not only scientists, but trained and educated lead- 
ers in every field. Developing all our human resources so they 
reach the highest possible level is a must. In government of, 


by, and for its citizens, there’s special reason to heed the warn- . 


ing: “Without vision, the people perish.” 

The ground work for all training is laid in the nation’s ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Will the children now in these 
schools, or soon to be there, receive an adequate foundation? 
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Over 7% of our thirty million school children get their 
schooling in substandard, unsanitary, unsafe, inadequate build- 
ings. Basement rooms, hallways, rickety fire traps,® rented 
garages, all are being used. There are children now complet- 
ing eighth grade who, because there just wasn't enough room, 
have never attended school except on a part-time basis, with 
double and even triple shifts making use of the same space 
and teachers. Pike County's situation is exceptional, but in 
plenty of other places forty to fifty or more pupils study under 
one teacher in rooms built to hold only thirty young people. 
Under such circumstances, individual attention becomes next 
to impossible. Health and discipline, as well as learning, lose 
out. 

The fact is we're a nation that’s outgrown its present educa- 
tional system. 

What we find ourselves faced with has been described 
as a 50° situation. In 1939, sixteen cents out of the 
total tax dollar (local, state, and federal) were spent on edu- 
cation. Now it’s down to eight cents. Putting back that other 
eight cents to get what's badly needed would make quite a 
difference. 

What, specifically, is the school situation in our own local 
community ? 











WHAT'S NEEDED? 


Here’s a good place to pause so we can think about and 
discuss those topics which, in November, will come before the 
delegates to the White House Conference. They are questions 
worth further reading and study.\ As we consider them, let's 
bear in mind what we've said about our own neighborhood. 


TThe national per student average, 1953-54, was $247. Highest for each individual student was New York’s $356. Lowest was 


Mississippi, spending $103. a head. 


tAccording to Dean J. R. Dunning of the School of Engineering, Columbia University, the Russians now have eighty to eighty- 
five percent as many engineers as we do, and if present trends continue will catch up by about 1960. 

§A voluntary organization of 561,000 members of the teaching profession. 

@At 2 A.M., March 3, the School in Pike County, Ky., attended by Tim Branham burned down. 








But remember—they are questions the whole nation must an- 
swer: ; 

1. “What should our schools accomplish?” 

2. “In what ways can we organize our school system more ef- 


fectively and economically ?” 

3. “What are our school building needs?” In answering this ques- 
tion, and number 5, we should plan to read some of the bills pre- 
sented to Congress on emergency federal aid for school construction, 
including the one proposed by the Administration (S.968), and the 
one sponsored by Lister Hill, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 


Labor and Public Welfare (S.5) What have we heard or read about 
each? What are our own opiiions of them? What questions are 
raised by federal aid? How do we feel about the matter? Why? What 
should be done? 


4. “How can we get good teachers and keep them?” 

5. “How can we finance our schools—build and operate them?” 

Our present situation can’t be blamed entirely on depres- 
sion, war, and similar causes. 


There's been public apathy, too. People have fallen into the 
habit of expecting their school boards to handle everything. 
They forget that, traditionally, education in a democracy is 
everybody's business. 


If we're to maintain better schools, the school boards must 
have behind them the active understanding and cooperation of 
the people. It's a re-awakening that’s been long overdue, but 
already there are signs that it is coming. At the recent Senate 
hearings, Senator McNamara remarked that among the things 
which have impressed him was the fact that, generally speak- 
ing, “everybody has been trying.” 

The rise in the national membership of the PTA is one 
indication. As recently as 1945 it stood at three and a half 
million. Today, membership has passed the nine million mark. 


Another sign is the rapid growth and spread of the citizens 
committee idea in local communities. 


In 1949, a group of men and women from all over the 
country, not themselves in the educational profession, formed 


what's become known as the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. As they saw it, the Commission's job 
would be to get people everywhere interested—get them work- 
ing for better schools at the grass roots level. Uninformed crit- 
icism (of which there's always plenty) isn’t constructive. Un- 
derstanding founded on study is. 

The Commission maintains a central office chiefly as a 
source of “know-how” on school problems, and as a clearing 
house for information being gathered. From the first handful 
of local groups it has been in touch with the number has mul- 
tiplied into the thousands. It’s a landslide that keeps on sweep- 
ing the country. Each local committee, if it heeds the Com- 
mission's advice, works on these principles: 

(1) Its membership should be representative of the entire com- 

munity. : 

(2) If it makes recommendations for improving the local schools, 
they must be based on careful study of all relevant facts. 

(3) The local board of education is the legally established author- 
ity in charge of the schools. The Citizens Committee should 
work cooperat‘vely through the Board, though holding on to its 
independence of thought and action. Where committees serve 


in this fashion, they not only can do a good job, but cause 
more and more citizens to become interested. 


With the help of the Advertising Council,* the Commission 
also launched a nationwide publicity campaign to arouse Amer- 
icans to the importance of maintaining good schools. 

Legislative action by Congress, then the White House Con- 
ference, will serve to keep schools and schooling increasingly 
before the public during the next few months. 

But after that, what? 

One way to hold interest high would be for each and every 
local community to run a “White House conference” right in 
its own back yard.O How about that? And what else can we 
do? Let’s consider the question that’s been suggested as the 
one for the White House Conference delegates to take home 
with them—listing our own ideas and considering each: “How 
can we obtain a continuing interest in education?” 


*A non-profit organization representing all phases of advertising, dedicated to the uses of advertising in the public service. 
OThe N.C.C.P.S, is publishing a pamphlet on how to run a local conference on school questions. It is well worth writing for. 


The title is: How Can We Discuss School Problems? 


FOR FURTHER READING AND STUDY—WHERE TO GET IT. 


The fifteen free pamphlets of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools cover practically everything we'd wish to know 
about our schools and about the present situation. Several contain bibliographies, too. Write to the Commission for descriptive list—2 West 


45th Street, New York 36, New York. 


Education—an Investment in People—U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. Single copies, $1.00. Discount on large orders. 
101 Questions about Public Education—prepared for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boule 


vard, Chicago 5, Illinois. Single copies, $1.00. 


A Statement Regarding Personnel Needs of the Schools—prepared by the National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Free. 
Educational Differences Among the States—National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single 


copies, 50 cents. 


If We Fail the Schools—Department of Education and Research, C.I.0., 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 4, D.C. Single copies 


free. Quantity orders at cost, 41 cents each. 


S.5, 8ith Congress, 1st Session* (Bill introduced by Chairman Hill of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare)—to provide 
for emergency Federal financial assistance to the States and Territories in the construction of urgently needed public elementary and secoa- 


dary school facilities, and for other purposes. 


§.968, 84th Congress, 1st Session* (the Administration Bill)—to authorize Federal assistance to States and communities to enable 


them to increase public elementary and secondary school construction. 


Emergency Federal Aid for School Construction*—Hearings before the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Sen- 


ate, 84th Congress, 1st Session. 


Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey*—a report on the status of American school buildings by the U. S. 


Office of Education. Single copies, 70 cents. 


*For these, write to the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


COMING: Guides on Policy for Asia; on Our Civilian Manpower Resources (have we enough and of 
high enough quality to meet America’s needs?); on Slum Clearance and Neighborhood Up- 
keep; on U.N. Charter Revision. 





